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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GREETINGS! 

We are off on our seventh year! As is becoming to a youth of that age, the 
Journal is stretching a bit and taking on some different ways. Seven is quite 
grown up, ma’am, if you please! How do the new departments appeal to you? 
lo you like the more personal touches, the many short items instead of the few 
long papers? Keep the editor informed so that he may train the youth before 
the little fellow grows beyond redemption or correction. 








THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 
We hope soon to mail it. But there have been so many changes of ad- 
dresses since the enrollment at Philadelphia that we felt notice should be given 
in the Journal before any of these valuable books were sent out. It is a re- 
markable compilation which will form helpful reading and guidance. So write 
the editor at once if your address is different from the one you gave when you 
paid your dues. 


PUSHING OUR EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

There has gone from the editor of the Journal to Mr. Will Earhart a check 

for $100.00. This is the result of the contributions sent in by Journal readers 
last year. Not very much—not even four hundred people represented, because 
quite a number exceeded the 25c suggested, and sent in 50c, $1.00 or even $2.00. 
3ut it was a beginning and the lump sum will be helpful to Mr. Earhart and his 
associates on the educational council in continuing their studies for our conference. 





MONEY NEEDED! 

Now this year we want at least four times as much money. Come then! 
For this magazine which it costs about 50c a year to send you—if the prevailing 
prices for paper and printing do not come down it will probably cost more— 
are you willing to contribute 25c? Every cent of this or any greater contribu- 
tion you may make will go to the work of the education council as soon as the 
actual expenses of the Journal are paid. Last year the Journal again more than 
paid its way through the liberal amount of advertising it obtained. Our first 
issue is somewhat light in advertising this year but we hope to do better and to 
pay out again by next June. You can help by reminding advertisers about the 
Journal. Put in a good word whenever you can. But your quarters are needed. 
Let’s have many, many, many. We want to print in the November iss a long 
list of donors for this year. 





THE FALL STATE MEETINGS 

Most of you will be going to a meeting of your state association soon. Will 
you take.upon your shoulders at least two tasks. (1) Keep your ears and eyes 
open for any significant addresses which in whole or in part ought to be pub- 
lished in our Journal. Send it on to Madison together with your comments if 
you have any. (2) Carry the spirit of song with you. Have singing often— 
formal and informal, at the big and at the little meetings. When everybody 
sings, the soil is being tilled for all sorts of developments in school music. 











ST. JOSEPH OUR NEXT MECCA ‘ 

What a spirit of fellowship we have developed in our Conference! Our 
shrine is not a fixed place but a movable gathering place. From East to West, 
from North to South we go; the place changes, our personnel changes—thank 





goodness, there is always a goodly remnant of former members, however—,and 
still the same lusty, warm-hearted Conference spirit remains. It has already es- 
tablished itself for the 1921 meeting. St. Jo, Mo., is as much thé focus of our 
aspirations now as if we had for years been describing circles through our vari- 
ous towns with that Mecca as our center. 
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A Message 
from our President Joun W. Beattie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There has been a feeling in some quarters that the present country wide 
agitation for higher teachers salaries might result in a reaction against music 
and other subjects whose importance in the schools was only recently realized. 
Alarmists have professed to believe that because of inability to raise funds for 
adequate salaries in any other way, general policies of retrenchment would bring 
about the curtailing of musical activities. 

I have just finished six weeks work in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, taking work along general educational lines in order ‘that 1 might get the 

viewpoint of educators outside the music profession. I have mingled as freely 
as was possible with she ten thousand teachers, principals, superintendents and 
administrators in all fields who are here from every State in the Union and 
have found opportunity to talk with some of them. So far as I can learn, there 
is not only no disposition to cut down on music instruction but a strong tendency 
to increase it. There is a feeling, however, that music work must be strengthened 
along some lines. 

Aside from certain specific matters such as the necessity for better trained 
teachers, a desire for more systematic work in appreciation, the need of adapta- 
tion of materials and methods to junior high school organization and other prob- 
pone which are local in character, school men, everywhere, are insisting that 

wusic instruction must be of such a nature that it will “carry over” into life out- 
side the school. They say that our work does not go beyond the class room to 
the extent that it can and should and that if we who are responsible for the in- 
struetion, do not*see to making it function in a more vital way, we cannot hope 
to retain our present position. In other words, we are to be judged not by the 
cost of instruction but by its results. 

Since this issue is important, it seems that the work of the National Con- 
ference for this year may well be directed toward its consideration. Accordingly 
a major part of the St. Joseph program will be built around this statement: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SHOULD PROMOTE WORTHY USE OF 
LEISURE TIME, STIMULATE MORE EXTENSIVE PARTICIPATION 
iN MUSIC OF THE CHURCH AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, DE- 
VELOP. WIDER USE OF MUSIC -AS A SOCIALIZING AGENCY. 


WHAT OF THAT EXTRA MONEY? 

Are you, like so many of us, earning more money this year than you ever 
did before? If so, there is nothing exceptional about you. But are you getting 
more from your money than you ever did before? If you are, we salute you as 
a rarely wise creature. 

Did it ever occur to you that prices rise much more rapidly with non-essen- 
tials than with essentials. Luxuries are higher than ever before—far out of pro- 
portion to the rises in necessities. Which type is getting your money? 

This is the best time in many years to save money—providing one is keen 
enough and brave enough to buy only what is needed. But when you skimp, be 
generous to the mind and spirit even if the body and its adornments suffer. A 
half dozen nut sundaes will pay for a good book, a beautiful print, an inspiring 
record or roll. Which will help make the better teacher? If you have any 
novel methods of saving or any helpful objective, write the editor so that he may 
tell the rest of us. 








YOUR WORD TO THE ADV ERTISERS 
If you don’t find in this issue of the Journal announcements of firms with 
whom you have music business, won’t you include in your next letter a query 
as to why they do not advertise in our ‘columns ? 
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LATER BETTER POPULAR SONGS 

Do you have occasion to use popular songs now and then? The community 
music movement has carried supervisors into many fields outside the class room, 
and has made it necessary for them to know something about popular music. 
Many are puzzled regarding what to sing in addition to the material which is 
given in our pamphlet Twice 55 Community Songs. Mickey, Till We Meet Again, 
and Bubbles can still be used occassionally, but new songs are needed to supply 
the “up-to-date” craving. The editor has just completed a rather extensive trip 
about the country and has heard quantities of popular songs. From the mass 
he selects the following as being the best—that is, least trite and trashy in music, 
least mushy in text. If you need to know this type of material get acquainted 
with these nine. Use the ones that seem most sincere to you. Let the Rest of 
of the World Go By; Peggy; You’re a Million Miles from. Nowhere; Daddy, 
You’ve been a Mother to me; Love Nest; That Wonderful Mother of Mine; 
Bye Low; Everybody Neighbors; Golden Gate. The best nonsense songs con- 
tinue to be revivals of old favorites such as Old Mac Donald Had a Farm, Mis- 
tress Shady, Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye, and Who Did Swallow Jonah? 


THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 

Thanksgiving should be an unusually significant holiday this year, and the 
Music Supervisor should be an important factor in making it such. The restraint, 
the frugality, the determination, the idealism of those voyagers of three hundred 
years ago are qualities which need emphasizing today. The Pilgrim note should 
be mainly one of solemnity, of contemplation—one that is not often struck in 
our celebrations. Whether you have a pageant, a drama, or a cantata; whether 
it be something that you buy ready made or that you construct yourself, try to 
make it big and sturdy. Seek the stalwartness and serenity of the great religious 
aspiration which was the controlling force. The fine old hymns should loom 
large in the musical portions. 


HOW TO REDUCE EXPENSES 

Send in your year’s dues now to our new treasurer, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and you will have that much less to pay when you go to St. 
Joseph. Paying inevitable obligations promptly, reduces expenses because it 
frequently prevents expenditures for non-essential which we buy because we hap- 
pen to have ready money. : 
; The Treasurer needs the money because there are constant demands in 
preparing for the annual meeting; the President wants a large enrollment so that 
he can keep in touch with active spirits throughout the country; the cause of 
public school music needs a united professional body which can influence public 
sentiment everywhere. Our profession is gaining: recognition rapidly; let us 
sieze every advantage. There must be no falling back. Send in your dues at 
once ; $2.50 if you are a new member ; $2.00 if you paid last year’s dues. 








MUSIC IN THE MARKET PLACE 

One of our forthcoming articles emphasizes the fine art relations of music 
and literature. We are very wisely in our advanced courses in musie apprecia- 
tion stressing the aesthetic side of our art. Certainly the great composer’s con- 
sideration of unity, variety, design are worthy of more study than we have 
civen it. On the other hand, there are significant efforts to make people in gen- 
eral and superintendents in particular realize that there is a universal, imme- 
diate aspect of music which fits it for association with every day life in the 
market place of work and trade. The long established Journal of Education, 
which our friend A. E. Winship has been publishing so forcefully in Boston, 
has lately inaugurated a department of music under the able editorship of Edwin 


N. C. Barnes. 
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The Passing of a Friend 


The news early in June of the death of E. L. Coburn, for many years su- 
pervisor of music in St. Louis, made many of us feel that a real part of our own 
lives had passed on to another sphere. For his kindliness had endeared him io a 
large circle of acquaintances and friends, had made him a part of our emotional 
and intellectual life. We live largely in our friends, and are strong in proportion 
to the depth and scope of our friendships. Friend Coburn helped to make this 
world a better, kindlier place for all of us; a visit with him made everyone feel 
a new zest for action. 

From much material that was available I have selected two personal letters, 
not written for publicity. They speak well for our beloved comrade. 

P. W. Dykema. 
A Letter from One of Mr. Coburn’s Assistants. 

The sad death of our Supervisor Mr. E. L. Coburn is known to you, but | 
think it would please you to know something of the facts, for he had a unique 
and interesting personality, and his loss is a serious one to his department and 
many friends. Mr. Coburn was fifty-nine years of age, looked much younger 
and retained his youthful pleasure in all things. He came from Boone, Iowa, 
fifteen years ago, as supervisor of music in McKinley High, and a couple of 
years later was made executive head of the music department. His work was 
advisory and directive—he understood the personalities of the twenty musicians 
in his department and was particularly clever and lovable in the way he brought 
out the talents of each member. During his administration the music supervisors 
grew from seven to twenty; new courses of study were introduced; and many 
hooks supplemented the regular music course. The work progressed through 
unanimity of his entire force. 





The plan of giving yearly concerts embracing the entire city he started 
twelve years ago. He first selected a hundred from each of the five high schools. 
At the first concert in 1909 in the Odeon the effect on the audience was startling 
and the enthusiasm was monumental. Every year since the concerts have been 
given with professional soloists. Such Operas as Martha, Aida, and II Trovatore, 
with all of our high schools in the chorus were presented. Many other interest- 
ing works were included, chief of them—‘The Creation’. 

Then too he introduced a high school music festival"for the City Men‘s Club 
-—a large business organization, twenty singers from each high school. This 
year the concerts occurred from the 22nd of April to the Ist week of May. On 
Saturday at the City Club, the Soldan Orchestra with Miss Finn at the piano, 
zccompanied the choruses in a miscellaneous programme such as Gounod’s Sanctus 
selections from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the soloists being seiected from the 
supervisors. Then followed a week of concerts, elementary orchestra work— 
three hundred from all the grammar grades under Mr. E. Hahnel—grammar 
school concerts from the 6th grade up, all accompanied by elementary school 
orchestras and lead by Mr. Coburn. The culminations was the high school con- 
cert on Friday, May 7 in Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by Coleridge Taylor—with 
soloists and orchestra from the music department. Mr. Coburn was happier than 
we had ever known him to be. He led the community singing with marked suc- 
cess—and with his humorous remarks had the audience with him. The entire 
series of concerts was a great success and he visited around, saying he felt his 
work was reaching a culmination, a sad truth. On Friday, April 21, he brought 
out the Indian Princess to the Soldan high where she gave a concert. Afterwards 
he led the chorus in one song then turned to me—and said “You lead them, Miss 
Finn—I’m worn out.” He remained to luncheon and chatted with all, but com- 
plained that he was worn out and not well, and would not report to the office. 
He remained at home Saturday and Sunday afternoon he was overcome by a 
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fainting spell. It was found that he was suffering from a hemorhage, from 
ulcer of the stomach. He was rushed to the hospital for a blood infusion but 
died just as he heached there. His death was a shock as no one had considered 
him seriously ill. He leaves a widow and two children, Mary aged 15 and Wm. 
aged 13. 

A beautiful programme was given by the pupils and supervisors on Tuesday 
the 24th, and it spoke well for his life work, that the high school children sang 
exquisitely without a leader. The funeral services were at the church in Jeffer- 
son, Iowa, and the singing there was by former pupils, on May 25. We have lost 
a unique and loving friend. M. Teresa Finn. 

A Letter of Appreciation from One Who Knew Him Well. 

I knew E. L. Coburn probably as well as anybody outside of his own family. 
He had certain very sterling qualities, chief of which was his capacity for being 
a true friend. In exercising this faculty it was inevitable that he should have 
many friends amongst those with whom he associated. Coburn’s friends were 
legion in St. Louis where he was best known. 

Another quality that Coburn had, as you of course know, was that of cheer- 
fulness and optimism. He always saw the bright side of things, and this helped 
him over most of the rough places because Coburn was not a man who had an 
over-exaggerated opinion of his own ability. He felt his limitations. But vou 
never could get Coburn under for long because of his optimistic temperament 
and cheerful habit of thought and speech. 

His strength as a Supervisor of Music was largely executive. He knew how 
to select good people for his department and leave them unhampered to do their 
work. He used to tell me that he would not have anyone in his department who 
did not know more than himself. Coburn succeeded in surrounding himself with 
strong people, as I have said above, and he knew how to inspire and direct these 
people. 

However, Coburn was more than an executive. He was a born teacher. 
His ability as a teacher showed to betier advantage probably with the little 
people. His faculty with little children was inimitable, and he never failed in 
winning their interest and heartiest cooperation to the task set before them. 


Coburn was more of a musician than most people thought. Twenty-five 
years ago I used to consider him an excellent pianist and at that time he sang 
and with a cultivated voice. In the later years he rather Jost the habit of keep- 
ing up in his musical practice under the stress of the daily routine which absorbed 
lis energies completely. Coburn, however, was a student, and there was not 
a day that he did not exercise the habit of reading some solid piece of literature, 
something requiring the exercise of the faculty of thought and memory. He had 
a lot of information and ideas on out-of-the-way subjects, which only those who 
knew him well found out about. 

Coburn was a natural leader of men and was never at a loss for the right 
word, quite often humorous, when before a mixed gathering. This ability stood 
him in good stead as a community song leader in which work he was particularly 
successful. 

He stood for the best ideas and ideals in musical philosophy and pedagogy, 
Ilis spiritual insight kept him safe in the methods of instruction that he adopted 
and worked out with the young people. He was for the “spirit that giveth power” 
as against the “letter that killeth” in his method of instruction. All in all, 
Coburn was one of the strongest characters in the field of educational music. 

As a man, he was true as steel, and genuine through and through. He loved 
to do for others and was happiest when doing for others. A big, noblehearted 


man whose spirit lives after him in the hearts of his friends. 
Clarence C. Birchard. 
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Vacations and Plans 


A SYMPOSUISM 
R. C. Stoane, Lakeside, Ohio 


Your request of July 31st just received. As you have requested something 
about myself will say that we that is Mrs. Sloane and our two daughters are 
spending the summer at Lakeside, Ohio, where our summer home is located. 
Lakeside is the second largest Chatauqua in the country and has a program dur- 
ing July and August. As usual I am connected with the band and orchestra 
which gives me splendid opportunity to keep up my instrumental technique, violin 
and trombone. 

I resigned from the Richmond, Ind., position to accept the supervisor ship 
at Elkhart, Ind. A larger town and a community which wants the best in music 
and they will pay for it. As you know the city of Elkhart is the band instru- 
ment center of America. There are seven large band instrument factories there 
including Conn Ltd., Beuscher Co., etc. These factories want the best in school 
and community music and the board of education is going to give it to them. I 
am to organize bands and orchestras in the schools, also Vocational Music in 
the high schools. In the lower grades instrument classes of all kinds. The 
factories will help by supplying instruments and some of their splendid music- 
ians to help teach the children. 

FRANZ J. StTRAHM, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Your favor has been just forwarded to me from Bowling Green, Ky. We 
closed a most successful Summer School July 24 and I came up here on top of 
Cumberland Mountains to rest and plan our work for next year. It is my in- 
tention to do some good work in the coming year, especially in our Training 
School, and besides 1 am working on Violin Classes, work which I saw so finely 
demonstrated at the last conference in Philadelphia. 

Personally, I am taking stock with myself and of course discovered that I 
need a whole lot of refreshing, so I practice several hours a day, and take part 
in some of the concerts which are held here. 

Harper C. Maysee, Alden, Mich. 

You will notice by the heading of this letter, that we are at Alden on Torch 
Lake, spending our summer vacation. Incidentally we are arranging for our 
course of concerts for the coming year. The Kalamazoo Choral Union are 
planning to present one concert a month opening in October with a song recital 
by Mabel Garrison, and closing with our Music Festival next May. Louis Grave- 
ure, the celebrated baritone will give us a recital in November. Kalamazoo 
Choral Union will give Haendel’s Messiah in December, local musicians singing 
the solos assisted by an orchestra from Kalamazoo. In January we will present 
America’s foremost violinist, Mr. Albert Spaulding who received many ovations 
in his recent trip to Europe with Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra. In February 
we are to have an eminent pianist yet to be announced. Sophie Braslau of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. who sang the part of Delilah in Sampson and Delilah 
with us several years ago in our annual Festival will be with us for a recital in 
the latter part of March. Concert for April to be announced. Our annual music 
festival in May will consist of three concerts as heretofore. 

Since last seeing you in Philadelphia you will be interested in knowing that 
our May Festival was received with the greatest enthusiasm that we have ever 
had. The opening night, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, of seventy men, 
under the leadership of Fredrick Stock, gave us a most magnificent concert. It 
has never been equaled but once before I believe and that was when the Philadel- 
phia orchestra was with us a few years ago. The afternoon program brought the 
Pied Piper of Hamlin sung by 200 children of the Western State Normal Train- 
ing School under the direction of Miss Leoti Combs. This marked a new epoch 
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in the work of our festival. The singing of the children was at all times excep- 
tional. The orchestral accompaniment was superb. The closing concert was 
‘Aida.’ The soloists were Murphy, Lazzari, Middleton, Holmquist and Ethel 
Benedict who came in at the eleventh hour and sang the title role. The seating 
capacity of the Armory was taxed for this occasion, and the work as a whole was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The work of the Choral organization ex- 
celled all previous efforts according to the best critics, The coming year looks 
exceedingly bright musically. We have other plans under way that I will write 
you about later. 

Trout fishing, motoring, and swimming are fine in Northern Michigan, and 
we are having a most enjoyable time. We are returning to Kalamazoo, Sept. Ist, 
preparatory to getting ready for the coming year’s work. 

F. A. Tusss, Bryan, O. 

I am so glad to learn that the “Journal” is to be enlarged. While I read 
each issue of Musical America and The Musical Courier 1 am always looking 
forward to the arrival of the “next” issue of the Journal, and I think I read it 
with greater interest, from cover to cover, (ads and all) than any literature that 
comes to my table, and for which I feel I owe you a personal debt. Only five 
weeks more and school opens and I feel ready for the fray. With the supervi- 
sion of the music in four towns, including credit in piano, voice and all band und 
orchestral instruments, theory, harmony and musical history, and the summer 
band concerts in the park, my vacation is not an idle one although I did get three 
weeks “off’ for summer school. You are probably aware that we are the first to 
allow “outside credit” for piano by specifying the actual works to be performed 
by the pupils at examination timé, and pride ourselves just a little in the fact. 
This has been in progress for seven years with great success. 

Expect to remember the Pilgrim Fathers in practically all of the public 
performances this year, and am anxious to get to work on a Pageant as part of 
the Spring Festival. My enthusiasm seems to never wane for I am always 
looking ahead for bigger things to be done each year. 

Jutta E. Crane, Postdam, N. Y. 

After a series of summers in which I have taught regulariy in University 
Summer Schools, I determined upon one vacation free from teaching of all 
kinds. This was to be the summer, but if the success of one’s plans is measured 
by the exactness with which one carries them out this summer has certainly been 
a failure. But on the other hand, a busy summer can hardly be called a failure 
and this summer has certainly been a busy one. 

The summer school will soon be over, the fall term of our regular session 
will open, and with it we shall begin again our free organ recitals, given each 
Sunday afternoon from five to six o’clock, and attended by large audiences, some 
of whom drive from surrounding towns to hear the music. We hope to make 
Northern New York a community in which the best of music is appreciated. 

Puitie C. Haypen, Keokuk, Iowa 

A number of letters received during the summer from President John W. 
Beattie give assurance that preliminary plans are already formulated to make 
the St. Jo meeting equal, if not surpass the one held in Philadelphia last March. 
It is a fortunate thing that the location and date were selected so early so that 
boosting for the 1921 convention can be a year long effort. 

Some surprise has been voiced that a comparatively small town should be 
chosen after having met in Philadelphia. A large city offers some advantages 
which cannot be duplicated in a city the size of St. Jo. The essential elements 
for a successful conference however, are not in the environment furnished by 
the location but rather in the professional standards and spirit of cooperation 
which the members bring with them. The success of the conference depends on 
the membership and not the place of meeting. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., has most excellent railway facilities, it is large enough to 
furnish all the meeting places required and agrees to furnish them without cost 
to the conference. It will also furnish an example of almost ideal results in its 
public school system, a very considerable contribution to a successful meeting. 
Moreover, the Supervisors’ Conference will be one of the great musical events 
of the season in St. Jo, while in Philadelphia and New York the Supervisors’ 
(Conference could not expect to be noticed as the leading event of even one week. 

If there is good team work on the part of the advisory committees in the 
cifferent states, without doubt the total membership of the 1921 meeting will be 
the largest yet reached. 

Cuas. H. Mitcer, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Eastman has given us eighty more instruments to equip another band 
und orchestra at the New Jefferson Junior High School. This will make al- 
together over 300 instruments we have to loan to pupils. We have been corres- 
ponding for several months with Mr. Hayden and also a piano company with 
regard to a piano keyboard that could be used in the piano classes. We expect 
to have them early in the autumn and to begin extending the instruction in piano 
into all the schools. 

We have been unfortunate in losing several of our teachers of music, re- 
gardless of the fact that all our teachers received large increases in salary this 
year and another large increase beginning in September. Mr. Breach our high 
school supervisor of music goes to Winsted-Salem, N. C., at asalary of $3600. 
We have secured J. Alfred Spouse of Binghampton, N. Y., to fill the vacancy. 
Mr. Moddy who has been our instrumental instructor for bands and orchestras 
goes to Richmond, Ind., as director of music. We have made Jay W. Fay of 
the department, supervisor of instrumental music and for the coming year we 
shall use hocal musicians to assist in the department. Also Miss Helen Cook 
who has been doing splendid work at the normal school training for teachers in 
music has resigned to be married. So you can see we have some problems to 
meet. 

We are busy building two more Junior High Schools that will cost about 
$2,000,000 each in which there will be a chorus and classroom seating 70 and a 
smaller room for class lesson in violin and piano specially equipped and an 
orchestra and chorus room go ft. by 45 ft. arranged in terraces to accommodate 
160 orchestral players and their instruments. It will also take a chorus of 300. 
It has two instrument rooms off the corners and all other conveniences. Work 
on the Eastman School of Music is progressing rapidly. 

The weather in Rochester has been so cool that there is no reason for us 
to seek any better summer resort, as Lake Ontario beach is part of the city and 
the beautiful parks and natural scenery around the city are almost unsurpassed. 

CATHERINE E. Strouse, Winona, Minnesota 

The answer to your letter of July 31 can be written in one word,—Busy. 
I stayed in Emporia for summer school. Mr. Beach may have written *you that 
we had 2500 students this summer, and we in the music department were 
crowded to the limit with work. 

Cuarces H. FarnswortH, Camp Hanoum, Thetford, Vt. 

In reply to your request of July 31, I have been reading the final proofs of 
a book that was written during my sabbatical in Kingston, Jamaica, four years 
ago. The book is one of a “How to Study,” series that Professor Frank Mc- 
Murry of Teachers College is editing and my volume is called, “How to Study 
Music.” 

It is, however, not in any sense a technical work but attempts to present the 
problems of music study from their thought and appreciation side. While the 
work is intended primarily for teachers and parents, it isn’t written at all in the 
style of a teacher’s book as the material is cast in the form of an account of a 


. 
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family coming in from the country to the town to educate their children and 
the problems that rise in the mother’s mind as she watches the study of a child 
in the second grade, a boy in the eighth grade, a daughter in high school, and a 
son in college, are all discussed in a conversational form. The problems are 
then explained by an uncle who rather plays the part of Rollo in Abbot’s “Rollo 
Books.” 

In the last two chapters the problem of Appreciation is taken up as it might 
be handled in the home. The work has an introduction by Mr. McMurry. His 
aim in the series is te have teachers’ books written with the subject not treated 
primarily from the point of view of the teacher but from the way the problem 
affects the pupil. How far my treatment accomplishes this end remains to be 
seen. 
My summer work is assisting Mrs. Farnsworth with the summer camp for 
girls, lasting nine weeks, which we are running in this little Vermont town nearly 
a thousand feet above the Connecticut River. We are feeding something 
like a hundred and eighty people. To do this, house them, and keep a program 
going for such a crowd of active youngsters hasn’t left me much time to look 
over the dozen or more books on music that I brought up with me. Professor 
Gow of Vassar is here with his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler of the Vocal 
Department of Ann Arbor. As we have in addition a number of good singers, 
especially men, among our counselors, we have had an unusual amount of very 
interesting music; not only a great many excellent adaptations of local words to 
well known tunes, especially folk tunes, but some very effective things written 
by Professor Gow. Our camp sings “Summer is a’comin’ In,” in splendid 
shape and likes to do it. 

THEODORE WINKLER, Sheboygan, Wis. 

I received your letter and have been wondering ever since, what I should 
write to you for the Journal. I am afraid that my vacation activities, making 
hay, keeping ahead of weeds, making life miserable for potato-bugs, currant 
worms, asparagus beetle and other garden pests, are not exactly in the musical 
tine. The Sheboygan Symphony Orchestra, a new organization of 55 men elected 
me as their director; this may be more in the musical line. 

Paut J. WEAVER, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

The enrollment in our summer-school music department was three hundred 
per cent greater than ever before; that in the public school music subjects about 
four hundred fifty percent. Mr. Breach of Rochester, supervisor-elect for Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has been here with me this summer. We offered courses in 
public school methods, sight-singing, community music and appreciation of music. 
Had weekly sings with the student body on the campus. 

I am teaching a special course from the roth to 20th of this month for the 
State Community Service School here. At this school we will have all the com- 
munity service workers of the State department, some forty men and women. 

HELEN ZeNoR, Norman, Okla. 

A few briefs as to what I have done this summer and I leave it to you as to 
which has any bearing on my work as a Music Supervisor. 

May—A week’s fliver travel through Oklahoma flood waters encountering 
Pole Cat and its tributaries. 

June—Selecting a camping spot and entering university for last lap. 

July—Speculating scheme permitted to materialize 4 lots, house union labor. 
Scabs (laid two floors myself after walk out of labor). Studied Music Form 
and Analysis. Canon and Spanish. 

August—Gave recital for Fine Arts Faculty. Received B. M. Aug. 3. 

Kart W. GeurKens, Rapid City, Mich. 

As to personal items, I don’t believe my summer activities would be of 

much interest. I have a little cottage on Torch Lake and spend my summers in 
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boating, fishing, swimming, reading, etc. The only music I have is when | play 
accompaniments for my thirteen-year old daughter who is getting to be quite a 
violinist. These things are immensely important to me but of no interest to 
anyone else. After I find out just what kind of material you want for your 
personal column I can get all sorts of items about my former students, of course, 
but that will have to come after I see how it is going to work out. I am im- 
mensely interested in your plans for the expansion of the Journal and shall be 
vlad to help in any way that I can. 
AGNES M. FRyYBERGER, Minneapolis, Minn. 

My summer classes have been delightfully interesting and varied, covering 
a period of eight weeks in four states. The first week in the Indiana University 
(Bloomington) had three classes each day; this was followed by a strenuous six 
weeks in the Cleveland School of Education; while the last week was spent in 
two County Institutes. In this experience I had about eight hundred teachers 
enrolled for Methods, and about half of this number for Methods and Apprecia- 
tion. The large majority of these teachers were from small towns or from the 
grades in city schools who were confronted with the necessity of teaching music 
for the first time. 

Conversation with the majority of these teachers made one realize that a 
simple and direct method of giving the class room lesson is desired and that many 
points heretofore deemed necessary by the musician must be eliminated to meet 
the practical methods of the educator. 

The most common question, “Are vocal exercises and sight reading exer- 
cises necessary ?” forces one to conclude that such are distasteful to teachers as 
well as children and that more song material and fewer dry exercises should be 
prescribed. 

Most all teachers wish for less time to be given to the mechanics of sight 
reading and more for the consideration of that musical literature found outside 
of the usual text books. The recent movement of piano and violin classes in 
the school course is also interesting the older supervisors. The broad, educa- 
tional value of school music is now recognized by every one,—barring a few old 
fossils. 

As far as I have learned, there has been a large attendance in school music 
classes every where. Most of the special teachers in my acquaintance who are 
doing things, were either teaching or attending classes in various summer schools 
this year. This fact in itself seents to reflect an earnest attitude in the profes- 
sion and a greater demand for the subject in the curriculum. 


RusseELL CARTER, Albany, N. Y. 
Perhaps you may wish to have a little humor in the next number of the 


Supervisors’ Journal. If so, I think that it can be supplied by the enclosed an- 
swers to examination questions. I can assure you that they are all bona fide. 


Answers to Examination Questions 
Adagio: tranfuelly. 
Lacrimoso: in a lacrimated manner. 
x crimson. 
lacrimoniously. 
Sostenuto: so-so. 
Vivace: in a vivicated matter. 
American composers: Cardinal Newman and Sir Walter Scott Key. 
Bach had twenty children and was respected by them all: he wrote Passion Music 
and fudge. 
Chopin wrote waltzes of the soul, not to be danced with the feet but with the 
soul, and died of tuberculosis. 
A. deceptive cadence is one in which five longs for one but is followed by six. 
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H. W. Storer, Baton Rouge, La. 

There are at present three great classes of universities in the United States 
classified on the basis of their attitude toward music. Florida, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Virginia still hold on to the old idea that music is not for everybody, but only 
tor those who can pay for it and they offer no music at all in their state univer- 
sities. Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia offer music for credit at their state 
universities or state colleges but do not grant a degree in music. These states 
recognize the cultural value of music as a study, but have not yet reached the 
point where they are willing to do for the musician what they do for the electri- 
cian, the farmer and the mechanical engineer. Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming not only allow music credits to be made toward a Bachelor of Arts De- 
gree, but also offer the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

This summer has been given over very largely to a study of this question. 
To assist me in visualizing the situation, I have founda small map of the United 
States and have colored the last group blue; a sort of a blue ribbon group, you 
know; the middle group red, and I streaked the other group with black as a 
symbol of the utter blackness in which they must be laboring. There are, in some 
instances excellent and sufficient reasons for not giving music at state univer- 
sities. ‘This is true of those states which offer music at other state institutions 
and not at the university in order to avoid too much duplication. 

I have recently returned from the Louisiana Farm Boys’ Tour of the Mid- 
dle West. I learned many things besides the value of the dairy cow and the 
differences between the dairy and the beef breeds of cattle. I wandered throvgh 
the new building at Illinois University and talked with Mr. Erb for ten minutes, 
firing questions at him which he answered by monosyllables. You see I asked 
the questions that way in order to save time. He was very gracious, as always, 
and gave me exactly the information that | wanted. Then I looked over the 
building, mostly from the outside, at Wisconsin, and talked with Mr. Dykema 
about how they do the thing up there. They are remodeling their building and 
getting ready for expansion. I was anxious to see the University of lowa, but 
saw only the Agricultural College. There they have not had the opportunity to 
build up the department so I learned less there than at Illinois and at Wisconsin. 

For the rest of the’summer I shall be right here in Louisiana either drum- 
ining up material for the glee club, the orchestra, the semi chorus and the chorus, 
or ordering music and answering correspendence. I almost forgot that 1 am 
also to write articles for the Southern School Work, the School Music Magazine, 
The Supervisors’ Journal, The Musical Observer, the Baton Rouge State Times, 
and the New Orleans Times Picayune. At other odd times I shall keep charge 
of the Episcopal Choir, the Presbyterian Choir, and play saxophone in the Baton 
Rouge Standard Oil Company Refinery Band. If there is any time left I want 
to go fishing, but my wife says I must go and get some muscadines for jelly, so 
1 haven’t looked after my supply of hooks and lines as yet. 


Grace Gait Grserson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I came here to teach in the music department of University of California 
Summer Session, Southern Branch, in Los Angeles, and those six weeks I shall 
always remember, as about the happiest, most interesting I have ever known. 
My colleagues in the music department were: Irving W. Jones of Texas Uni- 
versity, and Earl. Towner, supervisor of music of the Fresno public schools. 

I feel very much “stirred up” by my summer work—and play also. The 
‘vestern spirit is all that it is “bragged up” to be and the contact with the won- 
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derful people of the faculty outside of the department as well as with the fine 
students and the various musical friends, has all been very beneficial. 

Now that the earthquakes seem to have ceased, I can say that L rather liked 
the “stirring up” they gave. At least they imparted some thrills and that is 
good for anyone. I’m rather proud of myself that I did not “get right up and 
leave” or even want to, as did so many Easterners. Even in the midst of the 
quakes, that seemed silly to me. I know all about the quakes, too, for this hotel, 
which I have made my headquarters, is in the immediate vicinity of the worst 
“fault” in the earth‘s crust. But it was as Dean Deutsch said to me, when I 
insisted that I was not going to have my visit spoiled by getting frightened away, 
“So you love Los Angeles, still, in spite of her faults.” 

In all it has been a wonderful summer, and is sending me back to Wiscon- 
sin a bigger and better music teacher, I’m sure. 


T. P. Grpprncs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your letter of July 31 just at hand. The P. M. here instead of forwarding 
it as ordered on the small piece of official paper kept for that purpose at all post 
offices and which never has room on it for your name, prudently kept it until I 
returned and made him disgorge it with about a hundred others. 


The only bearing my summer had upon my musical work for the coming 
year was the fact that I had the bulliest summer I ever had. Six weeks before 
the close of school I became seized and possessed of a second hand car. I never 
had tried to run one before but had had 15 years’ experience with the most refrac- 
tory motor-boat engine on the Mississippi river and so was not at all appalled at 
what an auto engine might do. The day school was out, my sister and I started 
for the east in the aforesaid “Lizziemousine” camping on the way. We paused 
four weeks at Chautauqua for uplift and to gather in a few schekles for gasoline 
and such. After that we went to Boston and up through New Hampshire and 
Vermont to Plattsburg, then down through the Adirondacks and home. We 
stopped a day at Lake Sunapee to visit Howard Clarke Davis on his lovely island. 
As we carried a spare bed room he went with us for a few days, without his hat. 
We called on the Millerses and the Maddys at Rochester, Dr. Dann’s flourishing 
school at Ithaca, were entertained a few days at E. W. Newton’s elegant place at 
Allerton. While there I had my first experience at sea bathing. It will be my 
last unless I am chloroformed. We are used to warm water swimming out here. 

We got back just in time to start in school this week. 

We had no trouble with the machine. Had elegant places to camp. Every- 
one was very kind to us, though sister said they probably wanted to help the two 
poor old creatures along. She also twitted me occasionally on my lack of skill in 
driving for I never even got a chicken the whole 5,000 miles. 

We both feel better for the trip and will do it again. Our eastern friends 
may want to change their addresses when they hear of this resolve for the Bible 
suggests something about clean hands and a pure heart but I have found that a 
car driver usually has to specialize on a pure heart. Bruce Cary got an awful 
shock when I appeared to him on the principal street of Hamilton in full camping 
regalia. I was going right by so as not to bring scorn upon him before his friends 
but he was game, dandy fellow that he is, and spoke right up. 

The only thing that seemed to suffer from our trip was my complexion. 
Tuesday, the first day of school, I met three kindergarten children on the street. 
| raised my hat very politely and said “How do you do, ladies.” Two of them 
grinned in response, but the third, slightly older and evidently more carefully 
raised than the others, said with a severe expression, “Shut up you old nigger, 
don’t you talk to me.” 

Well maybe I better take her advice. 
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Music and Americanization 
A Bibliography 
. By Mauve E. Glynn 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This bibliography, prepared as a thesis this summer at the 
University of Wisconsin in connection with a bachelor of music degree with a major 
in public school music, will be helpful to many supervisors who are dealing with for- 
eigners and their children in this country.—P. W. D.) 

BOOKS CONSULTED 
Addams, Jane—The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1914. 

A discussion of the child of the streets of a city, his problems, and the work 
of social agencies to better the life of this type of child, by a woman who has done 
much. 

Davis, Philip—Immigration and Americanization. Ginn & Company, Chicago; 

1920. 
A discussion which covers the field of immigration and Americanization from 

many points of view. It is divided into two parts: part I gives all phases of the 
history of immigration; part II gives the phases of the Americanization problem, 
including policies and programs which have been worked out in different states 
and put into effect; and the conclusions of specialists in the various topics of the 
subject: distribution, education, naturalization and citizenship, and Americanism. 
It is easy reading and full of valuable information for reference work. 
Galloway, W. J.—Musical England. John Lane Co., New York, IgIo. 

A discussion of all phases of music in England. A very complete discus- 
sion, easily read, very instructive. Good for reference because of the complete- 
ness of its chapters and its specific table of contents. 

Waweis, H. R—Music and Morals. Harper & Bros., New York, 1876. 

The section on Vocal Street Music, p. 469-476, gives the observations on the 

type of music to be found in England among the lower class of people, and of 
the street singers who earn their living with their harmony. 
Jenks and Lank—The Immigration Problem. Funk and Wagnalls Co., New 

York, 1917. 

A thorough discussion of the immigration problem giving a complete treat- 
ment of the causes, effects, social problems, the agencies of protection, distri- 
bution and assimilation, legislation and administration of the problem and law 
pertaining to it. with data to 1917. It is a discussion from the point of view 
of fact rather than one side of a question. It is interesting reading, and is 
helpful on all phases of immigration. 

Maitland, J. A. Fuller—Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 5 vols. 

Macmillan Co., New York, rgto. 

“Folk Song’—gives a complete history and discussion of the folk music of 
each nation. A very helpful reference. ; 

Sharp, Cecil—English Folk Songs: Some Conclusions. Simpkin & Co., London, 

1907. 

A history and criticism of English folk music, with conclusions by the author 
and material which he has collected among the folk people of England and in 
particular among the folk of the district of Somerset. Interesting reading in 
that it relates personal experience as well as facts. 

Surette, T. W.—Music and Life. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1917. 

A study by the author of the relations between music and the life of the 
individual. Contains especially helpful discussions on the definition of music, 
music for children, public school music, and community music. 

Walters, Raymond—The Bethlehem Bach Choir. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 

York, 1918. 

An historical and interpretative sketch of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Choir - 
since its foundation in the Mecravian Church before 1742. It contains facsimiles 

. emp used, and illustrations of people and places connected with the history. 

of the choir. " 


PERIODICAL CONSULTED 
Camilieri, L_—Singing America: Steadying the national pulse with music. 


Touchstone: 5:95-7. May, 1919. 
Discussion of People’s Liberty Chorus and its Americanizing influence. 
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Have you a complete contents catalog of 


The Most Popular Music Books 


* Assembly Song Books 
Community Song Books 
Male Quartet Song Books 
Glee Club Song Books 
Orchestra Books 
Violin Methods 
Violin Books 
Piano Methods 
Piano Books 
Sacred and Secular Vocal Solos 
and Duets 
Collections for all instruments and 
all occasions. 


A post-card to us will bring this catalog to you. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 


11—15 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK 














School and College Music Department 


The Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims will be widely celebrated. 
Send for works listed below for examination. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


Text by Frederick H. Martens Musie by N. Clifford Page’ 


In a Prologue and Six Episodes, with incidental music, soli, chorus of 
mixed voices and orchestra 


Price: Vocal Score, $1.00; Choruses only, 20 cents; Libretto, 25 cents. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


Text by Felicia Hemans Music by Louis Adolphe Coerne 
Price 30 cents. 


THE PILGRIMS OF 1620 





Text by M. Josephine Moroney Music by E. S. Hosmer 
Price, 50 cents 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
Text by Frances J. Crosby Muste by George F. Root and J. C. Macy 
Price, $1.00 


As soon as published, we will send to supervisors on our mailing list, copies of 
of our new school octavo. Ask to have your name placed on our list. 





OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 








Mention the Journal when you write our Advertisers. 
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Clark, Kenneth S.—Music Teachers in Community Music. Musician, May, 1920. 

Discussion of the value of trained misicians in communities to spread the 
gospel of community music. 

Curtis, N.—Value of Music School Settlements in Cities. Craftsman 21 :283. 
December, 1911. 

An article which gives the value of these schools from an educational as 
well as an Americanization point of view. ‘ 

DeVin, P.—The Sagebrush Symphony Orchestra. Musician 22:334. May, 1917 

An account of the orchestra of children in Harney County, Oregon, who have 
won fame in their work. 

Editorial Comment—Democratization of Music. Current Literature 49:317 
Sept., Ig10. 

An account of municipal music in New York—the melting of nationalities— 
use of foreign material with American music, to melt foreign language into 
American language through song and orchestra. 

Editorial Comment—Harrisburg invokes Community Music to inspire her work- 
ers. Musical America, May 15, 1920, p. 15. 

Article on work of Harrisburg, (Pa.), Chamber of Commerce through its 
Community Service Bureau, to keep its foreign people happy through music, 
striving to reach the industrial workers in particular 

Editorial Comment—Has America no time for Music? Craftsman 29:231. No- 
vember, 1915. 

A short article on the importance of music in German education and the 
lack of music in the life of America. 

Editorial Comment—Hungarian and Slav Music. Review of Reviews, 51 :243. 
February, IgI5. 

A brief statement of the types of Hungarian and Slav music and the part 
it plays in the lives of the people. 

Editorial Comment—Making Aliens into Citizens. Independent 85:294. Feb. 28, 
IQI0. 

An article on gradual assimilation of foreign born into Americans. A plea 
against hard and fast pressure which further alienates the foreigner instead of 
assimilating him. 

Editorial Comment—Modernist movement in Italian music develops a great 
leader. Current Opinion 62:103. February, 1917. 
A short discussion on the movement to make Italy again a “land of music.” 
Editorial Comment—Music and the City Children. Outlook 97:483. March 4, 
IQII. 

Work of organizations of public schools, charitable societies, and Music 
—— Settlements in the work of musical organizations among New York 
children. 

Editorial Comment—Music for All. Outlook 93:327. October 16, 1909. 
An appeal for community concert of high standard material. 
Editorial Comment—Music more sought than bread. World’s Work 21 :14077. 
March, IgII. 
An account of the Music Settlement School of New York’s East Side. 
i-ditorial ge ehigcag unites Bingham’s racial factions. Musical America. 
May I, 1920, p. 

An article on sa work done in Broome County, New York, by Music League 
Concerts, in uniting the foreign born and Americans. 

Editorial Comment—Music School Settlements. Outlook 98:233-4. June 3, 
IQII. 

An acconut of Music School Settlements in general and the foundation of 
the ~ jpceum Federation of Music School Settlements. No Americanization dis- 
cussed. 

Editorial Comment—Recruiting choruses in New York byways; task of Mrs. 
K. J. Muir. Musical America. Jan. 31, 1920, p. 23. 

A short statement of how Mrs. Muir brings foreign born together for In- 
ternational Music Festival Chorus of New York. 

I:ditorial Comment—Spanish Folk Music on a basis of a new school of musical 
composition. Current Opinion, 64:401. June, 1918. 
An account of Spanish folk music and its relation to the lives of the peasants. 
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The Result of Performance 


That is why the Miessner Piano has won such phenomenal success in the school field. The partial list of promi- 
nent school boards listed on this page, practically covering the entire United States, have all re-ordered MIESSNER 


PIANOS. Why? 
Because they have found by actual] use that this piano is especially adapted to their work, 


The MIESSNER Piano 


“THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE.” 


The Miessner is only 3 feet, 7 inches high The Miessner Piano on each floor will actually do the 
low stature enables the teacher to see her class while work of several larger, heavier uprights. 
playing the piano. It is this feature which assures 
As for volume, purity of tone and resonance—the 


the enthusiastic attention of pupils and greatly in- rte : 
creases the efficiency of both teacher and class. coustant re-orders by America’s most important school 

Two boys can easily move the Miessner from room boards are best evidence of the quality of this won- 
to room. As a result of this easy portability, one derful instrument 


ORDER THE MIESSNER ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 


You may examine and play the Miessner before buying. Let us explain 
; our FREE 10-DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER and quote our SPECIAL PRICE 

TO SCHOOLS which enables you to buy a Miessner for just ONE-HALF 
the price you would pay for the ordinary upright. 


THE JACKSON PIANO Co. 


128 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Partial List of School Boards that Re-ordered 
Fresno State Normal 
College (Calif.); 

San Diego, Calif. ; 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ' 


‘ JACKSON PIANO CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, IIL; 
Cleveland, Ohio; 








Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dallas, Texas; 
Seattle, Washington; 
Wilmington, Del. ; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 


Evanston, Il. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rock Island, IIl. 
Gary, Ind.; 


| (28 Reed St., 


Without any 


| the Miessner 


obligation on my 
catalog and full 


part, 


please send me 


information about your 
| Factory-to-Schoolroom Plan and Free Trial Offer. 


Davenport, Ia.; Duluth, Minn yO STR So yee PaeR ene Tee eee ee, 
Springfield, Ia.; Warren, Ohio; ' 

Schenetady, N. Y.; Kenosha, Wis. §BCNOO] 2... ee eee ccc e cece rece eeeeee bes teensesessegeasees 
Akron, Ohio; Canton, Ohio; POET | Wd cunaannadeaksss0kes05000gb gece cd endieeeeel ' 
Bisbee, Arizona; Cornell University (New i Te ea ee 2 ie eee ne 


Globe, Arizona; 
Douglas, Arizona; 


York). 











Mention the Journal 


when you write 


our Advertisers. 
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Editorial Comment—Songs before Sunrise. Living Age 250:168-71. July 21, 
1900. 
A splendid account of Russian folk music—its type and its relation to the 
life of the peasant folk of Russia. 
Editorial Comment—St. Paul Community Orchestra in Debut. Musical Amer- 
ica. March 13, 1920, p. 18. 
Amateur orchestra under Community Service of St. Paul, (Minn.), rendered 
program. 
Editorial Comment—The New York Community Chorus. Craftsman 30 :644. 
September, 1916. 
An article which gives, concisely, the aims of the chorus from all points of 
view, and may be of help to one interested in community chorus work. 
Editorial Comment—To Intern German Music. Literary Digest 57:31. May I8, 
1918. 
' An article in favor of replacing German music by the music of other coun- 
tries, until German outrages have become history of the far past. 
Editorial Comment—Turning French light on our music. Literary Digest 59:29. 
Nov. 23, 1918. 
The ideas of a French musician on the change in American music brought 
on by sacrifice of war time. 
Farwell, Arthur—Giving the people what they want; Music and the people. 
Touchstone 1 :88-93. May, 1917. 
An article on the community chorus. 
Faulkner, Ann S.—We need a universal language. Ladies Home Journal, No- 
vember, 1910. 
Discusses the use of music as a unifying force in the “melting pot of the 
nations.” 
Howard, J. Tasker, Jr—The Music School Settlement Idea. Musician, June, 


1919, p. &. : 
A general discussion on the work of the Music School Settlement. 
Marsop, Paul—Municipalization of Music. Nation 80:518. June 29, [905. 

A comparison of the position of German orchestral players and English or 
American players—the need of munigipalization of music in many countries of 
Europe. 

Rossiter, William S.—What are Americans? Atlantic Monthly. Aug., 1920. 

A discussion on the composition of the American population, with tables 
from the U. S. census of 1910. 

Simpson, S. H. J—Municipal Music in New York. Survey 30:91. April 19, 
IOI 3. 
A discussion of the public concerts of New York City—the effect on people 
of various nationalities and types of music used. 
Spalding, W. R.—The Work of the Music School Settlement in Americanizing 
its patrons. Musician. August, 1918. 
Article on Boston Music School Settlement, and its effect on future citizens. 
lapper—The Individual in Community Music. Musician. December, 1910. 

An article describing the work of Mr. Max Schoen of East Tennessee State 
Normal School, in the mountain districts where he conducts community sings and 
brings men to citizenship. 

Tapper—Music and the East Side children. Outlook, 88:427. February 22, 1908. 
_. An interesting account of the Music School Settlement in New York’s East 
Side. Gives details of how the work is carried on, and types of work attempted 
and accomplished. No reference to Americanization. 
Townsend, M. L.—Value of Music in Americanization. Public 22:349-50. 
April 5, 1919. 

A general discussion of the Americanization problem and the importance 
of music in its solution. A very helpful article. 

Van Emden—Popular Singing in Central Park. Art World 2:528-30. Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

An article on community singing from the standpoint of song rather than 

a nationalizing influence. 
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AMERICANIZATION ! 


A vital theme in Public School Music today 
Good citizenship through Music 


PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 


Prepare to celebrate by ordering your music early. Write us for suggestions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES features American Music. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK by Parsons, fosters good citizenship. 

THE NEW BEACON OCTAVO is just off the press stressing patriotism. 
NOW READY 


No. 


601. Freedom Our Queen, Horatio Parker 


A masterpiece by “America’s greatest native composer” 


602. The Reveille, Arthur Foote 


One of the great choruses of contemporary music 


SATB 


SATB 


603. The Dawn of Peace, R. Huntington Woodman 


Especially suitable for Memorial Day, Flag Day and Commencement 


SATB 


604. Sens of the Living Morning, Guiseppi Verdi 
The classic marching song arranged for SATB or equally practi- 
cable for chorus of sopranos and altos 


605. Yea, Tho’ I Walk, Daniel Protheroe 


SATB 


OTHER NUMBERS TO FOLLOW 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS: 
The Psychology of Musical Talent, Seashore 
Primary Song Book, (The Progressive Music Series) 


We invite Your Correspondence 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


‘BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Begin The Season With A Selection of 





Unison and Part-Songs 


for Grammar and High Schools. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION SERIES 

Celebrated composers and how 

to enjoy them. 

The WILLIS COLLECTION 
Edited by Walter H. Aiken (Supv. of 
Music, Cincinnati Public Schools) 
SUPERIOR MATERIAL ffor all 
Grades and supplementary to any 
System. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO., 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 








A new collection for the 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


“Popular Program Collection” 
Edited by L. M. Gordon 


The following by this notable au- 
thority on the development of school 
orchestra have been endorsed through- 
out the continent 


School and Community Orchestra 


Junior School and Community Orches- 
tra. 


The Progressive Orchestra 
A book for conductors df School or 
Community Orchestra 
“The Modern School Orchestra and 
its Development” 


$1.29 Postpaid 
A Copy of the SUPERVISORS’ GUIDE free for the asking. 
. 


137 W. Fourth St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Williams, David—Sing and the World Sings with you. Illustrated World. 

March, 1919. 

An article on community singing for recreation and drawing one out of one’s 
self. Not an article on American song. 

PAMPHLETS CONSULTED 
Community Music—Published by Community Service, Incorporated. One, Mzd- 
ison Ave., New York City. 

A pamphlet of 101 pages given to the discussion of phases of community 
music, with methods of procedure for workers, and suggestions on material. A 
valuable pamphlet in that it is complete in its treatment of the subject, and 
may well be used as a reference handbook. 

Music in Industry—C. M. Tremaine—Published by National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. 105 W. goth St., New York City. 

A pamphlet to set forth the need of music in industry for cooperation and 
for Americanization. It gives methods of conducting the work, and the offer of 
help from the Bureau in advancing this work. 

Music in Industry—March, 1920. Published by American Steel and Wire Co., 

Chicago. 

A pamphlet containing words of songs for community singing, with a dis- 
cussion of the value of music in the life of the workman. 

New York’s Music Week—Published by National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 105 W. 40th St., New York. 

A 15 page pamphlet giving a discussion of the various activities of the first 
Music Week of New York. An interesting article of how music has been pro- 
moted by all organizations of the city, and suggestive of what may be done in 
other cities. 

Outlines for Club Study in “Americanization through Music,” by Anne D. Fautk- 
ner, 520 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

An outline of a thorough study of American Music through its history ‘rom 
the point of view of the effect of immigration on what is now American Music. 

The Victro!a in Americanization—Published by Educational Department, Victor 

Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

This pamphlet contains two valuable articles: “Americanization Through 
Music” by Frances E. Clark, and “The Victrola in Americanization.” The latter 
is the subject of the pamphlet, but goes farther than the use of the Victor in 
giving the general problem and methods of solution through music. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES OF MATERIAL 
Community singing in a citizenship program—Bulletin No. 63. Published by 

Community Service, Incorporated. » 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
“Foreword’—Liberty Chorus Song Book, Americanization Songs. Edited by 

Anne Shaw Faulkner. Published by McKinley Music Co, Chicago. 
Lectures in course in ‘“Americanization” by Prof. D. D. Lescohier, University 

of Wisconsin, Mdison. 

Music most valuable of Americanization Agents—a section of an address by 

Walter W. Farmer. 

Valuable information was received in personal letters from the following: 
Mr. Harry Barnhart, Mr. Angus D. Hubbard, Mr. George A. Ballamy, Mr. 
Robert Lawrence, Mr. W. C. Bradford, Mrs. C. E. Saunders, National Academy 
of Music. 





Music and the High School Paper 
K. W. GenrKkens, Oberiin, Ohio 
In the Oberlin High School the students have for a good many years_main- 
tained a fairly well gotten up monthly. In order to show my interest in student 
affairs I have usually been a subscriber to this periodical just as I always make 
it a point to buy tickets to athletic contests, plays, etc. Four or five years ago as 
I was looking over-a copy of the moffthly that had just come from the press it 
suddenly occurred to me that the paper was really very narrow in scope and that 
only two of the students’ activities were really adequately represented in a paper 
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These books are in use by more than 2000 public schools, high schools, 
colleges, normal schools, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. 
you ome of them? If not, why not start at once and become one of the 


users of these famous orchestra books from which the scholars can learn more in six 
The first violin parts are arranged in the 








EDITION OF - 


Beginners & Advanced 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 





UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION— Win cuits, 2a ties 
ad mm “Violin Obligato, 2nd Man- 
dolin, Solo Obligate Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Vielin or Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, First Bb Cornet, 2nd 
Bb Cornet, Trombone base clef, Trombone, treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble 
clef, Euphonium base clef, Euphonium ireble clef, Bb Bass bass.clef, Bb Bass tréble clef, 
Drums, Altos or Herns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 


Bb, Alto Saxophone Eb, Baritone Saxaphene in Eb, Piano acc. or 


Organ part. The Piano 


or Organ has the melodies cned m and can alse be used as conductor's part. 





FOR VIOLIN CLASSES— 


Ist Violin, Violin Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 
lins (ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 
Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 





FOR BEGINNERS 


1 to 10—Guide Exercises....,...... Emli Ascher 
1l—Fox and Geose...... -..Folks Song 
12—German March Sen «+. Folks Song 





13—How Can I Leave Kuecken 
14—Bliue Belis ef Scetiand Scotch Song 
15—Lola Waltz........+... seveys- Emil Ascher 
Emil Ascher 


18—Air from “Ri rd 
19—The Oream itz Emil Ascher 
20—True Love Mazurka (Three Step), 








Emil Ascher? 
21—Our Boys and Girls ef California March, 
Emil Ascher 
22—Moonlight Schottische ....+....Emil Ascher 
23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte.?...,...Emil Ascher 
24—Norma March.......... spec We Bellini 
25—Minuet from “Den Juan’’,...W. A. Mozart 
26—Boys’ Grigade March........ Percy Wenrich 
*27—Standard Airs ef America (Medie 


DVOTEIED.  cccocsvccesstcces Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Our Flag is There, Old Folks 
at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! Old Black Jee, Glory! Glory! Hal- 
lelujah! My Old Kentucky Home, He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow. 

*28—American Nationat Melodies (Mediey 

COUSCOUS). ce sccvcccccccecs Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Yankee Doogle, America (My 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee), arching Thro’ 
Georgia. Maryland, My Maryland, e Red, 
White and Blue (Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean), Hail Columbia (The President's 
March). Dixie, The Star Spangled Banner 

29—Apollo Overture..............05. mil Ascher 


ADVANCED No. 1 


30—Cadets’ Drill March....Louls A. Drumhetier 

31—Young Marshall March....... H. Engeimann 

32—Miserere, from “li Trovatore”....G. Verdi 

33—Fiower Song............0.. Guetave Lange 
W—Alice, Where Art Thous Romance, 

Emil Ascher 

| 35—The Loreley—Folk Sorg........ Fr. Siicher 





36—Diana Overture..... pregecenecss Emil Ascher 

37—Bugle Boy March........ wooo, & imann 

38—Sextette, from “Lucia” .«w....--+-- nizett! 

39—Jolly Captain—March.....-..- H. Seagenane 
™40—Ec s from Naples (Ece di Napoli), 

Emil Ascher 

Medley Overture, introducing: arita, 


Farewell to Naples (Addio a _ Napoli), 
Marie, Marie, O Sole Mico, A Frang 
Santa Lucia, Funnicull, Funnicula. 

*41—Grand Opera Selection........ Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Lucia di Lammermoor, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, Lohengrin, 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffman, Fatst 

h 


arch. 
*42—Dear Otd Ireland (Mediey Overture), 
Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
Wearing of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young Ch 
Miss McLeod's Reel, The Last Rose o 
Summer, Garry Owen, Minstrel Boy 
43—Return of the Volunteers (Sees. 
H. Engeimann 


ADVANCED No, 2 


44—Our Students’ March.....0......Emil Ascher 
46—Humoreske ......-++++s aeescee Anten Dvorak 
46—Junior March .......-ssecceeeees Emil Ascher 
47—Barcarolie, from Tales of Hoffman, 


Offenbach 
48—Metropolitan Life March....... , Emit Ascher 
40-mAnvil Chorus, from ti Trevatore....G. Verdl 
60—Skipper March ....s.ccccccccvees Al Morton 
51—Pligrim Chorus, from Tannhauser, 

Richard Wagner 


62—Cleopatra Gavotte «serie. cssess Emit Ascher 
63—Sweet Melody BRE. cccccccceds Emil Ascher 
64—La cc cccccetevcocosemtccssteguess VOARGS 
GB—Traumerel ......-scesectsccrscves Schumann 
66—War March of the Priests, from Atha- 

OB cccccwecccecoctesesess « Mendelssohn 
67—Light Cavairy Overture....,...F. von Suppe 





All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arrang.d in progressive order. 
Try them and you will never want to play any others. 





PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS—omicts orchestration, 55 ¢ 


with a *, 75 cents each. 


Piano accompaniment, Organ or Conductor's Part, 15 cents*each. All other parts, }0c each. 





NET PRICES IN BOOK FORM 


Pianio acc. Organ or Conductors parte 60¢ each 


Beginners 
Advanced No. 1 
Advanced No. 2 


Violin or any other part Ste each volume. 








Catalogues with Sample Parts sent Free on Application. 
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supposedly published in the interests of the entire school. The two things that 
were well represented were of course athletics and social events. In addition to 
these two things the paper contained a certain amount of literary (?) material 
and the usual filling-in of column ends and part pages with jokes. 

Our high school maintains two glee clubs and two orchestras; about one- 
sixth of the entire number of students are taking practical music for credit; 
there is a weekly assembly period devoted entirely to music; and I feel that the 
student body is really serious in its interest in music. This seems to be proved 
by the fact that about one-half of all the students (300 enrolled) are either 
members of some students’ organization or else taking music for credit. Why 
should not an activity engaged in by so large a proportion of students be repre- 
sented by a department in the school’s paper? I decided to find out at once. 

I went to the principal of the school first and after giving him a few fig- 
ures, suggested that there should be a music department in the school paper with 
a regularly elected editor and a regular heading, just as in the case of athletics. 
I talked to the editor of the paper ‘and some of the other members of the editor- 
ial board, and_no one. could think of a single objection to the plan. The result 
was that in a short time the music department became a regular feature of the 
paper each month, while each year an entire issue is called the “music number” 
end cuts of all the musical organizations together with articles about their work, 
announcements of the annual concert, etc. take most of the space. 

Of course ail this means added burdens for the music supervisors for the 
music editor is always coming around for news”items. It is also more or less 
trouble to see that cuts of the organizations are made each year, lists of members 
correctly printed, etc. ; but all this trouble is amply repaid by the fact that music 
is more and more being recognized as an integral and important part of the life 
and work of the school and as really belonging to the students themselves ; to say 
nothing about the valuable publicity given to all sorts of musical happenings. 

Of course conditions vary in different places and not every school has so 
large a proportion of students interested in music; and yet I am convinced that 
what we have done in our little high school could be accomplished and probably 
improved upon in almost any other school if gone at in a determined but tactful 
fashion. And I believe it to be very much worth while to get as many as pos- 
sible of our high school periodicals to adopt some similar plan, the whole enter- 
prise being of course sponsored by the supervisor of music. 





Personalities 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Do you like these items? Do you want more? Will you 
help the Editor by contributing your share?—P. W. D.) 

Mr. George Oscar Bowen changes his position to the Public School Music 
Dept’t of the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. He will also be 
supervisor in city schools. 

Miss Ella Louise Fink of Milwaukee had charge of the Music in the Sum- 
mer session of the Oshkosh Normal school. 

Mrs. Helen B. Bridge, Supervisor at Glenn Falls, N. Y., had charge of the 
music in the summer session of the Plattsburg State Normal School. 

Ohioans regret losing Mr. Ernest Hesser who goes to Albany, N. Y. as 
supervisor but are congratulating themselves that Mr. Russell V. Morgan of the 
La Crosse Normal will have charge of the music in East Tech Cleveland next 
year. 

Mr. Richard M. Trunnicliffe, Supervisor of High School Music in Pots- 
dam, N. Y. attended the summer session at the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Dorothy Snavely, who for four years has been Director of Music of the 
San Diego State Normal School, Calif., has recently married Mr: Hamilton, a 
San Francisco musician. 
















































HE volume of tone, tone-control, and tone 
uality of the Columbia Grafonola are not 
veal by any other School Phonograph, and 
are adequate for Auditorium, Classroom, or 
Gymnasium. 

The design of the Grafonola, harmonizingwith 
the Pushmobile, makes it appear as a single unit, 
and it can be furnished in oak or mahogany. 

The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so that 
records may be classified.as Band, Marches, 
Folk Dances, Songs, Music Appreciation, 
Stories, etc. 

The Pushmobile is fitted with lock and key, 
protecting the records at all times. 

The Grafonola may be purchased separately 
if the School funds are not sufficient to pur- 
chase the entire School outfit. This School 
Grafonola model is equipped with the Columbia 
Non Set Automatic Stop. Invisible, built nght 
into the motor, it operates on any record, short 

or long. 
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Columbia 


School Grafonola 


with the Non Set Automatic Stop 


We no longer manufacture the outer-horn 
type instruments, as they are considered obsolete 
and are not desired by the general public, be- 
cause of their unsymmetrical appearance and 
also because of their greater liability te damage. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Gra- 
fonola and Pushmobile in your School-room on 
trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you 
may test every claim that has been made for this 


Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 








Teachers who are unable to secure school 
records locally may send ofders direct to the 
Educational Department, Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 
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Mr. Edson Morphy leaves the University of Illinois to go to the University 
of Wisconsin'School of Music. He will direct the university bands and orches- 
tras and will instruct the classes in instrumentation, which are a part of the 
work in the courses for Public School Music Supervisors. 

The recently created position of specialist in music in the New York State 
Education Department has been filled by the appointment of Russell Carter, who 
was formerly supervisor of music in Amsterdam, N. Y., and more recently 
the head of the department of public school music in the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Northfield, Minn., is starting a course which bids fair to make a fine oppor- 
tunity for training music supervisors. Two colleges and the public schools of the 
town are joining forces to furnish musical training and opportunity for practice- 
teaching. Miss Harriet Johnson has been engaged with Miss Marion Lawson 
#S assistant to make the course of study and carry out the plans. 

Miss Alice Bivins had a short visit at her home in Milwaukee after her 
year’s teaching and summer session in the North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro. 

Warren E. Pollard, lately of Seattle, Washington, has resigned his position 
on account of failing health. He is recuperating in the higher altitudes of Colo- 
rado where a portion of his time will be devoted to composition of music for 
schools. He can be reached via his home address, Montezuma, Iowa. He may 
eventually devote himself largely to gardening. 


On Music “Write-Ups” 
By D. R. Gesnart, Nashville, Tenn. 


The leading music periodicals of the country and the city and town local 
papers do a great deal of injury to the young singers and players making public 
appearances. This is particularly true of the country towns and smaller cities. 
In many such places the teachers of the performers do the writing. Judging 
from these reports the cities and towns are full of highly talented young artists 
who only need to announce their intentions of public careers to be sought after 
immediately by the greatest agencies. These adulatory romancs do an injustice 
to the pupil, teacher and public. They also cast disrepute on the paper publishing 
them, for, those attending the concerts, or recitals, know these fulsome articles 
are not true and soon come to discount every thing in the way of laudatory criti- 
cism written. Here follows a sample of the small town “write up”: 

- “THE HALF HAD NOT BEEN TOLD! 
The Rose Maiden Grand in the Extreme 


When the Queen of Sheba heard of the wealth and glory of Soloman, she 
went to him with a large retinue of courtiers and servants, bearing many valuable 
presents. She gazed in wonder and admiration as she saw the magnificance of 
the court of this great king of Israel and saw the evidences of his wisdom, and 
exclaimed, “The half hath not been told!” 

In like manner the people thought who went last night to the church 
to witness the grand cantata, “The Rose Maiden.” They had been led to ex- 
pect something good—something above the ordinary—but few were expecting 
anything so grand and perfectly rendered, and on a scale with the best of chau- 
tauqua productions. 

The singers, sixteen in number, were arranged in three rows of raised seats. 
The six male voices composed the back row, the six soprano voices the second. 
and the four alto voices the first, two on each end. Beautiful potted plants and 
flowers were in front of the singers and were arranged with good taste around 
the platform and about the leader, Miss on whom too much praise can- 
not be bestowed for the masterful manner in which she has taken local vocalists 
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School Music Programs 


For Special Occasions 


Prepared from song material in the 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


These programs offer: 
1—Original themes 
2—Appropriate music and words 
3—Continuity 
4—Climax 
The presentation of these beautiful programs does not require elaborate 


theatrical equipment or undue expense. The Programs are in the form of pamph- 
lets and will be sent to Music Supervisors upon request and without cost. 
‘ 


“THE SOUL OF PRISCILLA” 


is a Thanksgiving Day Program and is of immediate interest. 
Correspondence with reference to this and other public school music ma- 
teral is invited by the 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 











Saint-Saens-Bauer-Damrosch 


A few of the musical authorities who agree in praise of 


McCoy’s CUMULATIVE HARMONY 


Paris, France. I find Cumulative Harmony a treatise extremely well constructed 
and very interesting. S. Saint-Saens 
New York, N. Y. _For years I have tried to show the many teachers I know how 
important it is that the study of harmony should accompany the study of an 
instrument, and the answer has invariably been that in the various stages of 
instrumental and musical study no textbook in harmony has been available 
which correspondents in the least with the general musical understanding 

of those periods. I think you have disposed of this difficulty for good. 
Harold Bauer, Pianist 


New York, N. Y. It is pleasant to know that an American can give us such a 
complete and instructive treatise on music as your Cumulative Harmony. I 
am sure it will do a great deal for the better musical education of our 
students. Walter Damrosch 
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and trained them to the high point of efficiency that made possible the successful 
rendering of a musical production of the quality and magnitude of “The Rose 
Maiden.” It required a great deal of work and worry on her part, but she must 
have felt amply repaid when the results of all this labor resulted in a grand burst 
of song that delighted a large and appreciative audience. 

The cantata could not have been given by Miss ...... alone, however, and 
equal praise is due everyone who took part in the production. More than to the 
rest of the chorus, though, praise must be given to Mrs. ...... , whose clear, 
sweet ringing soprano voice sounded above the rest in the chorus, and alone 
carried the leading parts; to Mr. ...... , whose soft pleasing tenor was heard in 
severe recitative part; to Mr. ...... whose strong musical baritone fell like 
music on the air and carried every word distinctly, and to Miss ...... , the mezzo 
soprano, who sang sweetly and distinctly the part of the gardner’s daughter. 

EE Sedna never played with more expression than on this occasion. It 
was hard to believe that the piano that had done service in the church so long 
had not been replaced by the best and sweetest toned instrument made. Miss 
owe’ wa seemed to have caught the spirit of the occasion and the notes that floated 
from the strings of her violin united in sweetest harmony with those from the 
SE, cneden added materially to the music with his cornet, and in the grand 
prelude the three instruments produced a volume and sweetness of tones that 
would have done credit to a celebrated orchestra of many parts. 

aoe. Ss 

It is a production that would draw a crowded house in Quincy or Keokuk.” 

The writer of this undoubtedly got her style (I say ‘her’, unadvisedly, as I 
do not know who wrote the article) from the large general musical papers as they 
write up their advertisers. 

Think of the harm that is done to these people. “Printer’s ink has made 
fools of many men” (or something like that) and thousands of musicians. The 
only ones that believe such praise are those written about. It causes them to 
rate themselves too highly. Then they strike out for one of the larger cities and 
either are refused public hearings at all or if they do manage to get on a pro- 
gram some unsympathetic big daily critic who doesn’t know them from Adam 
tells the truth. Then comes indignation, heart aches, and with the women, tears. 

Besides, the reflex on the integrity of a paper is bound to be detrimental. It 
has come to such a pass with the leading musical periodicals that no one believes 
what they say of any one. That is no one believes who has had any experience 
in such matters. A manager is a fool that will engage an artist on the strength 
of his press notices. 

Among the many things the Supervisor must correct concerning music is 
this mater of criticism. At present he is one of the worst offenders. 





Book Reviews 


(Editor’s Note-—We inaugurate, tentatively, in this issue a department of signed 
book-reviews. We shall experiment during the year with this frequently troublesome 
idea. The assistance given us by publishers and our readers will have much to do 


with the ultimate result. P. W. D.) 


“Music Appreciation for Little Children,” a small volume lately published 
by Victor Talking Machine Company, will meet a hearty welcome from the 
supervisors and music teachers in primary schools. 

“Music Appreciation” in the elementary schools is still in a chaotic state. 
At the sectional meeting given over.to this subject at our last National Con- 
ference, only twelve out of a large audience admitted to their following any 
definite outline, and when these twelve were applied to later, only half of them 
responded. The large attendance at this sectional meeting proved that many 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOL SONGS 


Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Manual for Teachers 
High School, 10 cents each 25 cents ' 
Combined Edition—40 cents 1st to 8th Grades inclusive 
Popular Songs I and II Ten Concert Choruses for Ladies 


Arranged for unchanged voices with Voices 
Optional Bass part—10 cents each Selected from the Great May Festival 


Combined Edition—30 cts. Collection 
' School Cantatas Average price 10cts. each 
‘Old School Days”—easy—50cts. Fairbank’s Patriotic Song Collection 
“The Pioneers”—more difficult—60cts. Ten songs—25cts. 
Easily costumed and great money U. S. Music Roll No. 9896—75cts. 
makers Red Bird Waltz—very popular 


H. W. FAIRBANKS PUBLISHING CO., Auburn Park Sta., Chicago 


The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you’ll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” Send fe or Free Samp le 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 
the best book for your school. We Also 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago. |, Mercy OX 


$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at Everyday Songs, Fa- 
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are interested and are striving for a plan of procedure but by their own testi- 
mony, very few have arrived at any definite conclusions. 

Therefore “Music Appreciation for Little Children” has come at a most 
opportune time. 

This book is a “plan of work” giving definite instruction and direction in 
the larger use of music itself. The authors have carefully studied the possibili- 
ties and needs of children from the ages of 3 to 8, when ears are keen and 
active, realizing that “neglect at this time can never be fully made up by any 
amount of musical education in later years.” 

Thirty-two lessons each, for grades one, two and three are suggested. 

The child is led to feel rhythm, hear it, see it, and express it through free 
expression, suggested expression, loosely organized games, highly organized 
games and folk-dances. 

It is interesting to note how much emphasis is placed on the importance of 
naving the child’s bodily expression of his own conception of the music. How 
many teachers are guilty of projecting their own conceptions to such an extent 
that their classes get very little chance of developing any power other than that 
of imitation. 

Perhaps the most helpful section to all of us is that part devoted to “In- 
strumental Music.” We all know that “the mere playing of music, be it ever so 
entertaining, is not necessarily educational.” The authors of this book have 
selected many master pieces and have told us how to develop them so that they 
will have a direct bearing on the young child’s musical education. 

The study of music involves much more than learning to play or to glibly 
read by syllables, and if these alone have represented public school music, little 
has been done to stimulate those faculties alluded to as “education.” 

MABELLE GLENN, Bloomington, III. 


MUSIC AND LIFE 

A reprint of portion of the introduction to the pamphlet on Literature and 
Life by Milnor Dorey and Louis Molner. Published by the Columbia Grapha- 
phone Co. 

Some one has said that ‘‘Musie is of all the arts the directest epitome of 
life.’’ Sinee literature is the interpretation of life it is obvious that the teach- 
ing of literature and music has a common aim and method. When we realize 
that the relations of men to each other and to nature are, after all, emotional and 
not intellectual, it is clear that teaching appreciation in literature aims to create 
power to perceive, visualize, and feel truth and beauty. 

The general trend of education today is toward unity of conception and 
treatment. No teacher, no subject-matter lives unto itself. The chief problem 
in pedagogy is how to secure willing and intelligent codperation among teachers, 
end practical and vital correlation of subject-matter. This codperation is not 
inerely a matter of helpful assistance; it is a serious effort to find identities of 
aim, content, and method in teaching so that the minds and spirits of young 
people may not only be freed but given harmonious development. 

Vocational education has very well provided for the purely intellectual and 
material training of youth. Great sums of money are expended so that they 
may be taught how to make a living. But we are going to give greater attention 
to those processes of education which will make life worth living. The problem 
of the leisure hour, the elevation of taste and morals, the implanting of ideals so 
that the life may be more than meat and the body than raiment, is the task of 
the future. Its solution is our schools lies in the hands of the teachers of Liter- 
ature and music. Their efficiency lies in complete joining of forces. 

This union of forces implies the conviction that their work is the most im- 
portant and practieal work of the school. It means devotion to a noble cause, 
anda vision. It means a recognition of the fact that both music and literature 
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riust be taught for their immediate, esthetic values, not their deferred, pruden- 
tial values. It also imposes certain obligations: fhe English teacher should use 
the phonograph in his class-room, should read musical literature and biography, 
should understand musical terminology and form, and should be familiar with 
musical compositions; the Music Supervisor or teacher should acquaint himself 
with the types of English literature and literary biography, and should study 
the rhetorical terminology of poetry, drama, and fiction. Both should sustain a 
winning, intelligent, and helpful attitude of interest and service toward each 
other as the daily problems of class and school activities arise. 

Assuming that both teachers, of their own initiative, have acquainted them- 
selves with the respective literature of each subject, they should hold periodic 
conferences so that the English teacher may inform the Music Supervisor of his 
class work in its various stages, and so that the Music Supervisor may suggest 
music material to employ and methods of using it. They should confer when pre- 
paring for the school’s public exercises so that the music and literature will 
fittingly carry out the central idea of the program. The dramatics of the school 
should always be conducted along educational and artistic lines, never the merely 
entertaining. It is the duty of the English teacher to consider the drama as the 
most potent visible and aural interpretation of the life and thought of man. 
Coéperating with the Art and Crafts department, he should no less ecoéperate 
with the Music Supervisor, both working with one end in view,—the infusion 
of the best musical literature in song, dance, and incidental music inte the 
dramatic values of the production. 

In preparing this pamphlet only the best music has been considered. In re- 
lating it to the literature studied in the schools ,the lists as furnished by the 
College Entrance Requirements, and the Government pamphlet on ‘‘ Reorganiza- 
tion of English in Secondary Schools’’ have been followed. In the limits of a 
pamphlet it is impossible to list all records, or to outline many exercises. 





The New York Meeting of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference 


An enthusiastic and largely attended gathering in New York, May 17-25, 
adopted an important three-fold resolution which is of interest to all supervisors. 

This resolution was definitely passed on the final day of the conference and 
included the following specific points: That 100 minutes a week shall be the 
minimum time devoted to music in class, outside choral work, assemblies, etc. 

That after September, 1920, the course for musical supervisors must in- 
clude the study of the history of education, school administration and of psy- 
chology and pedagogy, to increase the normal training of the supervisor. 

Finally, that the salary of the music instructors must be increased ; that the 
director of music in the schools must in no case receive less than an elementary 
school principal, while the supervisor of music should receive a salary in excess 
of that given to the highest grade of school teacher. 

Under these three headings the association plans to pursue its activities for 
the next five years, working for better preparation for supervisors as well as 
better emolument. The supervisors also plan to bring the smatter before the 
various state legislatures. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: George H. Gartlan, 
New York City, president; Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Mass., first vice-presi- 
dent; Louise Westwood, Newark, N. J., second vice-president; Laura Bryant, 
Ithaca, N. Y., secretary, and James D. Price, Hartford, Conn., treasurer. Two 
new members of the directorate were chosen: Richard Grant of Winchester, 
Mass., and Mr. Sault of Lawrence, Mass. : 
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Boards Pay Expenses 
Typical Instances of Supervisors who were sent to Philadelphia. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: In the April Journal the editor requested that supervisors 
whose expenses to Philadelphia had been paid, help pass the good fortune on by telling 
others about it. A number of letters came, of which he publishes several. The one 
nameless example leads him to believe that there are a number of cases about which 
supervisors do not desire publicity. But the ideas and concrete examples given here 
will prove valuable ammunition if properly used.—P. W. D.) 


Netuie L. GLover, Akron, Ohio 

The last issue requests that a statement be made in regard to expenses being 
paid at the N. C. M. S conferences. I wrote a letter to our Board of Education, 
asking for time off to attend the meeting. They granted my request and at the 
same time voted that my expenses, railroad and hotel, be paid out of school funds. 

Last year Supt. Hotchkiss presented the matter to them and my expenses 
were paid to St. Louis also. I think the expenses of two others were also paid. 

I paid for my own new gown, as I need to be properly clothed even here in 
my own city. 

Beryt M. Harrincton, Burlington, Vt. 

The April number of the Supervisor’s Journal has just reached me, and I 
hastened to tell you that I was sent as a state delegate, appointed by the State 
Soard of Education, to St. Louis last year and to Philadelphia this year. My 
expenses were paid by the state. 

Hersert Lioyp, Bound Brook, N. J. 

In answer to your request for information as to cases where expenses of 
Supervisors had been paid by Boards of Education, I am happy to report that 
all my expenses were paid by the Bound Brook Board of Education. I presented 
the matter to the Superintendent who brought it to the attention of the Board. 
i also spoke to some members of the board personally. 

A nameless lady on the Minnesota Range 

I was one of the members of the National Conference of Music Super- 
visors, who were so fortunate as to have their expenses paid to Philadelphia. 
My good fortune was brought about thus: 

Early in the fall, while in conference with my superintendent, I mentioned 
the National Meeting to be held in the spring. I mentioned the good I had de- 
rived from the Grand Rapids meeting, and asked that he keep in mind the 
Philadelphia meeting with the National Meetings of the Libraries and Physical 
Training Instructors, who have heretofore been sent from this district. 

When the February Journal came with all of the news of the good things 
in store for the conference members, I gave it to my superintendent to look over. 
When he returned it, I went over the program with him, and he agreed that | 
should not miss it. He recommended it to the Board, and I was notified to go. 
I feel that the Journal was a big factor of influence. 

Please do not publish my name and district, I would rather it be omitted. 
I wish that a copy of the Journal could be sent to every superintendent. I think 
it would increase the conference membership. 

Supie L. WittiaMs, Dallas, Texas 
“Pass Your Good Fortune On.” M. S. J., April, 1920. 

The Board paid my expenses to Philadelphia (and return) in this manner. 
Railroad and Pullman fares outright, and allowed five dollars per day for ex- 
penses including all the days from beginning to end—going and coming. The 
trip consumed ten days. This covers practically a// expenses, unless one is ter- 
ribly extravagant. The Board made the same allowance last year to St. Louis. 
When I asked for leave of absence to St. Louis, the president said he thought 
they could send me. .In other words, an offer to pay expenses was made. I was 
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A Standard that Insures 


Protection 


Both a competent teacher and a Standard of Requirements are essential 


if school credits are to be granted for music. 


Competency in any profession is the crying need of the day. Any super- 


ficiality or “side-stepping” brings inevitable failure. 


Competent piano teachers like to use the Progressive Series because it 
is taught in conformity with standard requirements, and it calls for 


specific results. 


The Progressive Series is not a correspondence course and it cannot be 





taught successfully by incompetent teachers. For the protection 
of school authorities and of pupils, its sale is restricted to teachers 


who have qualified to teach it efficiently. 


All text-material, exercises, studies and compositions used by the pupil 
during the year cost from $4 to $8, and can be bought in separte 


items as needed. 
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accept any other text which measures up to the standard. The Art 
Publication Society makes no charge for requirement booklets to 
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only asking for leave of absence. This year, when I asked the president some 
time previous to the conference, he said, “when you are ready to go, state your 
wishes ; I think we can help you out.” I was granted permission to go. When 
I returned, I addressed a letter to the Board, giving the amount of my expenses 
and stating that “there is no better way of keeping your supervisors abreast of 
the times than allowing them to go or better to send them to these national 
conferences.” In this same communication, I gave the expenses of the Austin 
trip (Miss Littlejohn’s Committee on State Course of Study lasting five days) and 
stated that the expenses of each member were paid by his respective board ; that 
two members were from State Normal Schools, which schools set aside a fund 
for “extension” work of this kind. (I secretly hoped that this might give the 
idea of doink likewise.) I can’t say what discussion took place, nor how it hap- 
pened but I do know that at that meeting a ruling was made that hereafter when- 
ever a leave of absence such as mine was granted, it would also include the pay- 
ing of railroad and Pullman fares and five dollars per day for expenses. I shall 
be glad for others to know of this for well might other boards emulate the ex- 
ample of ours. 
WIntFrep SmitTH, Cicero, II. 

All of my Philadelphia expenses were paid by my Boards, though I did 
not include an Easter gown nor bonnet, unlike your friend. (Apropos of that— 
please don’t pass judgment on all of us because of the indiscretions of one of 
our sex.) 

My salary is paid by two Boards of Education and I am blest with two 
superintendents who need no converting to virtue of music in the schools. They 
have not at any time refused me expenses and once my high school principal 
offered before I asked. When I asked for my expenses to Philadelphia, I told 
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them that the best things we had done (musically speaking) in the district this 
year, dated back to the week they were good enough to give me in St. Louis last 
year. Because I know superintendents like definiteness, 1 mentioned the band 
violin classes, the Seashore tests, and a revised plan for outside credit in high 
school. I did not offer this by way of argument. That was not necessary, but I 
wished to justify my going. I always add that I should not ask for expenses, if 
| was not certain the district would be better off eventually, for my going. I 
believe most boards will do the generous thing if the supervisors make them see 
that they feel a genuine need for the inspiration of the conference. 





For Your Town Paper 
Press clippings which may be used in your local paper to stir up general 
interest in music. 
MUSIC IS ESSENTIAL SAYS PRESIDENT WILSON 
He Declares Disparagement of Music as a Luxury and Non-Essential Does 
the Nation Injury 

“The man who disparages music as a luxury and non-essential is doing the 
nation an injury. Music now, more than ever before, is a present national need. 
There is no better way to express patriotism than through music.” 

According to the New York World, these are the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, uttered during the war, but no less ap- 
plicable in these after;war days. They are quoted at the top of the letterhead of 
Orlando Rouland, an artist of New York City, who with Mrs. Rouland, conceived 
the plan during the war of collecting thousands of musical instruments and for- 
warding them to service men in all parts of the world, and has just turned the 
work over to the Community Service. 

Through an appeal in the World, readers who had instruments tucked away 
in attics or closets got’ them out and sent them to Mr. Rouland, and he forwarded 
them to the soldier or sailor boys. Then when the boys came back the readers 
of the World read of the comfort the wounded and maimed boys were getting 
out of the jews-harps and harmonicas, and more instruments came into the 
studio and were distributed to the hospitals: 

All this was done with the minimum of expense. When packages were un- 
wrapped, paper and twine were saved to be used again. The Ditson firm repaired 
instruments and boxed them for shipment. The express charges were prepaid 
by the givers, so that the total expense in New York City was under $4.00. 

The -work is being continued by the Carry On Club, of New York City, 
where former service men have formed themselves into a-band and are now able 
to play for dances at the club, thus doing away with the expense of hiring a band. 
They are also prepared to accept engagements and play at entertainments. More 
instruments are needed that other bands may be formed. The World readers 
are asked to send unused instruments for these men who have become disabled 
and maimed in service. 

All instruments should be tagged with donor’s name and address and sent 
to John A. Wilbur, national organizer of recreational work, Community Service, 
No. 25 West Forty-third street, New York City, express prepaid. The boys re- 
ceiving the instruments will acknowledge them. 

A thorough musician and teacher will be engaged for the proper distribu- 
tion of these instruments, the better ones going to the men who can be: taught 
to be professional musicians. Others will be taught to play in small bands for 
recreational work. 

Since last fall, Mrs. Rouland reports, many instruments have been sent to 
the Newark Technical School, where much interest has been shown among the 
students and excellent results obtained by teachers. Instruments are also being 
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A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early 
childhood, where it rightfully belongs. 

Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically 
presented, carefully classified, systematically arranged. 

This book is without question the most corhplete work yet 
published upon the proper beginnings of the study of real music. 
It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely pioneer 
work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. 

The contents are: 
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sent to the Polytechnic Hospital in New York City. A brass band has been sent 
to the Institute of Disabled and Crippled Men, where Dr. Faries hopes to de- 
velop a department of instruction for the mending of instruments. This work is 
well paid, and there is great demand for men proficient in it. The Ditson Com- 
pany offers to train disabled men as teachers, gratis, to go out, and teach others. 





MUSIC THE WORLD OVER 
The Railway Main Service has just organized a men’s chorus called the 
Orpheus Club. 


A novel institution is the Children’s College of Music in London, England. 
Here children are taken from the age of four on and are given a thorough musical 
education in a manner which they enjoy greatly. Excellent results have been 
obtained in the short time that this institution has been in existence. 


Italy honors men in arts and letters by conferring upon them political’ pre- 
ference also. A dispatch from Rome states that it is expected that Pietro 
Mascagni and Giacomo Puccini will, before the re-opening of the Senate, be 
elected as Senators, which is a life position in Italy. 


Tokio, Japan, has a new and unique music library which contains about 
40,000 books on music. 

The 150th anniversary of Beethoven’s birth was celebrated in Japan by lec- 
tures and concerts. 


An exodus of orchestra men is taking place from Austria and Germany be- 
cause of the low wages paid. 


In many prisons in the United States convicts are having music with their 
meals in order to keep’ the peace which is so often disturbed at that time: 


To have opera at popular prices is a project which is now being greatly 
agitated at Boston, Mass. 


The Board of Park Commissioners of Louisville recently announced plans 
for the installation in the parks of the Kentucky metropolis this summer of 
specially constructed phonographs to furnish music for the children to dance 
and play by. 

a « 

An assemblage of 10,000 choristers, gleaned from all the choral organiza- 
tions of London, is to take part in the impressive ceremonies in Whithall, when 
the cenotaph erected to the memory of British soldiers killed in the war is un- 
veiled. The work to be sung, “For the Fallen Soldiers,” was written especially 
for this occasion by Sir Edward Elgar, the well known English composer. 


A blind man’s band in Toronto, Canada, is composed of twenty-six men, 
each of whom prepares his own music score in Braile characters, first having 
listened to the playing of it by a seeing musician. The leader adopts this method 
with every member. Everything practiced and played by the band is memorized 
as ‘a matter of necessity. Some of the musicians are soldiers who lost their 


sight in the late World War. 


Mr. Tanake, a Japanese appointed by Keimei Kwai, a Japanese society for 
the advancement of invention, is to make also a scientific inquiry into Oriental 
He already has studied the art of Chinese, Korean, and Hindoo music. 


music. 
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Laurel Glee Book 


(PART SONGS FOR BOYS) 


$1.00 List 


4 
Just from Press ! ! 
| 
| 





We have solved another problem for Supervisors 
by making the Laurel Glee Book (Part Songs for 
Boys) which we believe is the best and only practi- 
cal book of part songs for boys that has yet ap- 
peared. Sixty songs, in various and contrasting 
moods, chiefly for three parts, harmonized simply but 
full of color and real distinction and all of suitable 
range. Uou have never seen i ite like it. 


Laurel Unison Songs 
(FOR BOYS) 


Students Edition 75c 
Complete Edition, $3.00 





One hundred and sixty-five songs representing a large 
number of the old master musicians together with 
several contemporary American composers. 











C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
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